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j ^ \ Wildeijness, 4s a s^ti£ of nind, lias persisted among 

men since the beginning of 'time, written histoid,; has documented man*s 
,strugg1^ *vith and against i%. It has only be4n -during the last 
century <that man, in a societal context, has designated vast tl?hcts 
of land as ^rildemess. Tlie extent to which wilderness attributes are 
perceived and th#* meaning attached to them varies with -the qbserv^r. 
Over the years, it has' been regarded both as an enemy' to be conquered 
in the name of civilization, Christianity,^ and progress, and as * 
spmething of value to be j^erished and preserved. Thus, the dichotomy 
emers^s between wilderne^S^ as a physical entity and wilderness as 
perceived by an' individual encountering a.^previously unencountered, 
pperati^onal environment fojr the. first timfe, Fpr many people,' 
particulawrly- those who are born and raised in\an itoban environment, 
t'he wilderness begins at the, edge of the cpncrete. For otherfe, it 
exdsts at -the bounds of their limitations* Therefore, each individual 
perceives wiMerness i^n the context o,f his history, maturation*, and 
exjtpsure ro different types' of operational environments. As exposure 
increases and the individ^ual mature?, so 4oes' his concept of what a 
wilderness migh^^^e. (Author/JJQ) ' 
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ABSTRACT 



*This paper explores the concept of wilderness ^ ilot as*^a physical entity, but 
as a way of thinking or a .state of mind. For- many people, particularly thosyg 
who are born and, raised in an urban* environment • the wilderness begins at the . 
edge of the concret-e. ' For others", it e^ftsts atv^he boufids of thiir limitations,. 
Therefore, the main thesis of this.^aper i$' th^t each individual perceives 
wilderness in the context of- their Jiistory, maturation, and exposure to 
different types of operational environments ."^ As exposure inCrfease^ and the 
individual ^matures , *so does their concept of what a wilderness might^e. 
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Several yeairs ago, when^I was working witl^ children in outd^r education 
programs, an event occurred that -c'aptured my att^ention. The event was 
quite commoa in , that I had seen it happen >iany tim^s be£ore. It set me to 
thinking about just how. people perceive their surroundings^, and gradually 
it led me to what, I call nly "edge of concrete theory." * ^ 

• ' "Sfc * ■■ 

T^e occasion. in questi6n occurred when I was working witfra group of innercity 

children fr6m Oakland, Califojrnia, at ihat was^'^lled an^ "ecology camp." 

i * 

Several hundrecf children, ranging in age from 9 to 14 years, were busse.d 
there from the city and assigned living groups, counselors, and instructors/ 
During^ the three days these children spent at the camp, they participated in 
all the outdoor education programs one might associate with such an insti- 
tution. * And since was an "ecology camp," each child participated in some 
kind of an "ecology" course. 

During th^ camp, I had the occasion to take a group of Icids qut on a "nature" 
walk* ^ Because water ;jLs such an attraction to kids, we followed a shallow 
^creek up a narrow canyon. ^'Our gpal was to find out where it went. But soon 
all of the kids became involvea in turning over stones, looking for insects* 
fish, frogs, worms, and different kiil^s of plant life. Later on we began 
ma|ping' the stream's profile, gnd marking where some of the different objects 
had been found. ^ 



All went well until several of the children began to complain about being 
tired, others ^b^ut being hungry. A fight broke out between two boys who 
had previously ^een working w/ll together* Naturally, I turned the group 
around a^id started back to camp. S^eral minutes later, the group again 
reversed it's behavior, settled down, "^^nd began looking fpr more aquatic life. 
Eventually we finished th* project, but I. was puzzled by what had happened. 

Retracing the events an my mind, I realized that ..^^robffems arose just af£er 
the group had lost sight of both the camp and the road that followed the 
creek up thk canyon. As soon as the children had reestablished contact with 
the road , their behavior amel iorated , and they resumed the ir previous ac t ivit ie 
Thus it appears that, for these cliildren, the road was a symbol of security » a 



sffymbol of xeality-r-an indication that phey were notftO(i far away from camp, 
that. they wel^e safe. ^ * ' - . * * 

Watching chilcir-en in other** settings, I have found a similar behavior. Gener- 
ally the pattern iar quite consistent with^hildren expose\i to a new environment 

First, the children are excited about exploring something different; hut«<he 
^ ' • ^ • . . - ■ ' ^- 

excit^mwit^s charSLct^ized by rdughhousing' and messing around. As the gr6)|^p 

begins 'tTie walk,, the kids are spread out and there is ^a"*good deal of exploring. 
As the gro'u^ moves fij^her away from their starting point, thq children begin ^ 
to draw closer together, become oQor^ noisy, arid in general become less atten- 
tive to what the instructor has .to say. There will be much hand-holding; 
^crowding, and clustering as clbse to the group leader as possible. Once the 
gtoup starts back or^ discovers that^ they have been traveling a circular path 
and Jnre, approaching the point of origin, tHey' begin to spread out again, talk 

*less, look more, and. in general exhi&it the behavior they did at the beginning* 

' \ V . ^ ^ ' . 

/of the *trip. For these Gh5^dren^.--th^^ wilderness begins at the edge of the 

*parking^lot. VentjcHring/* into the woods severs their ties with reality. * 
■ * • ii- ^ 

*. • » ' 

*■ ^ 
Hist03;^lcal Perspective w ' * 

Wilderness, as a st*ate of mind, has persisted among men since the beginning 
qf time. Written history has .documented man's struggle with* and ^agaAnst kt. . 
It* has only been during the last century tha^ man, in a societal contexty has 
designated vast tracts of land as wilderness. ^ f ^r^-*^ 

One dictionary defines Wilderness as''^*an extensive tract of land, ^^ich the * 
actiw-ity of man has not modified." A more complete definition would include 
cert>^i[a ps^hological (^imensions of £he conoept of xv^ilderness . Mystery, 
be-auty, freedom, and solitude are a^ few. The extent to which such < wilderness 
attributes *are perceived and the meaning attached to them varies with the 
^servfer. Such* variation hinder^ the formulation of a universally 'acceptable 
definition of wilderness oth^r th^ those stated in the Wilderness Act (1964), 
and compounds the problem of measuring its value. (9:1) 
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For exampl'e,. Bradford • reportecf that, in 1620, there was^ nothing ^o see in New 
England "but a hid?ous and desolate wilderness, full of wild beasts' and wild 
>^ men — and what multitudes df them there might be, they knew nat/* (2:1) In 
1846, a Nei{ ^'ork businessman took an extensive canoe trip into the ''wild and 
siler^ wilderness" of northern Minnesota and described his feeling tov/ard it, 
as "composed of delight a^id melancholy, of perfect confidence and tormenting, 
fear." (9:6) ^\ . ^ - * ^ 

The existence of different kinds*of wilderness adds .to the problem of *de'f inition. 
^are mountain ' peaks , desert, forest , .prairie , ocean, and even outer space have 
been labeled "wilderness." For most p>o^le/ Ijlowever, an essential characteristic 
of a wilderness is a forest. (9:1) * ' - . 

The coming of the Romantic 'movement in the 18th century witnessed ^ cF»nge 
in aesthetics which conferred on wilderness a ^ew esteem. Wild, natutal objects, 
such as mountains and fprests, ceased being i^arded as horrible and were dipemed 
wort^^y of awe and admiration.* The jiew aesthetic value of* the 'sublime, encom- 
passing awe, terror, and exaltation, aptly described the expfe'rience of those 
Who forged into the vrilderness. (9^:6) ' . 

t 

Americans have found it difficult to be indifferent to a factor so basic in their 
* collective experience as' the wilderness. Over the years, ii'^has been re^ardeicl 
both as an enemy ta be conquered in the name of civilizatlon,j; Christianity , *and 
progriESS, and as something of value to be cherished and preserved. (^:1) Thus, 
the dichotomy emerges between wilderness as^a physical entity, as stated in the 
\^ilderness Act, and wilderness as perceived by an rl:ndividual encountering a 
previously unencountered , operational environment for the first time. 
> j . 1 , 

/ Social Implications 

Wilderness exists .a^ a sociological rather than as an ecological, phenomenon. 
It is what we, both individually and collectly^ly > imagine it tp be. (13:8) 
It has hXen pointed out that in temperate NortJh America, virtually every tract 
of wilderness includes soiie plants, insects, tungi, and other biota whose 
migration from their point of origin to that tracf has been influenced by 
human ^ctivity. Many of the forest and grassland areas of this region have 
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been. burned at som ti;toe or ottier by^ fires set by pri,©itive man, whether red 
or wh^te. (14:2) W!fet^ is wilderness^ for ^one society may veil prot be wilder- 
ness for another* . * . * ^ 

A wilderness is a product of management. The management ^problems^ that wilder-- 
ness presents are sever^ today and ar^ r^pi^y becoming more difficult; Use 
press\ires on a shrinking Ifesource* base are increasing. The land 's capacity 
to accoimnodate use is^'^^ereiy' st:ta\ied and management techniques are poorly * 
developed. (7:2) ^ \ ^ ^ ^ 

While ecological research is being conducted, there has been little worjc, other 

than Lucas' studies on the Boundary Waters- Canoe Aria, on people's attitudes 

^ * ^ - *. 

toward what they^ believe tcf be wilderness. Imformatlon on the visitors and 

* • 

their Ifehavior, knowledge, and attitudes is essential foj plahning efforts 
and policy making to help visitors achieve their objective^ within the .frame-- 
vprk of law an4 agency policy. Disagreements a^ong villierness managers as to ,* 
wnat visitors seek arid how they might * teapond to man^ement alternatives is just 
as common as for^use estimates. (7:13) * Moreover, it may be ^st as common ^ 
ampng "researchers. • * * ^ 

Use of resources, o their than those that are reflexive, are learned — as are the 
.motives for wilderness use». Catton states that "the motivations for wilderness 
us6 are learned, not Inbprh, and there are reasons to expect that increasing ^ 
proportlyis of the population will learn 'them, both from each qther, from contact 
with wildertfess .environments, and from conservationist organizations and res6urce 
ioanagement agencies.'* (4:126) ' , , I 

Before wilderness use can be learned, other forms lof learftliig must t^ke place. 
As stated earlier, wilderness may not begin at the edge of the wilderness 
boundary, but at the edge of the concrete. For some pex)ple, anything beyond 
this point represents a hostile environmeivt . To entice people beyond this 
boundary, either artificial or real, reqtlires either a strong incentive or 
an authority substitute. Every person has his o^^7n concept of a mlderness, 
and that concept is imptJirtant to him. (14:5) But again, ^ this can be modified 
through ^exposure to ♦dif ferment environments an^d* by ar*teociat ion with other in*- ^ 
dividuals. . * 

0007 • ' 



Burch and Wenger studied wilderness visitors and compared them to car ^campers . 
They found indications of a.iearning process whereby som^ children introduced 
to the outdoors through car camping^ with parents developed the interests and 
skills to ^'graduate'* to the wilderxiess, suggesting that car camping may produce^ ' 
wilderness fallout" later.* (7:7) Car camping particularly recreation vehicle* 
camping pay accelerate this trend. Recreation "Vehicles , because of theUr design 
and inherent structure, allow people to explore areas that, *for tlietu, were 
pre^ious%Ly i^i^attainable. ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

Think for a moment about the society which we, live. We eat, sleep, and are 
entertained in boxes. We travel between home and work in li tile 'glass and metal 
boxes. *.Most of us work.,. in^lit tie boxes, and our cities, towns, and highways are 
geometrically designed. To break^the pattern, to begin accepting st^imuli that 
contradict the structure imposed on the individual, particularly if that structure 
has been imposed for any appreciable length of time, requires some kind of link 
witU Ideality. * . 

The reo-reation vehicle thus provides a vj^tal tie with reality. The owner is 
able to select the one which for him is the most secure from others as well as ( 
what he or she might perceive as hostile environments. It can be furnished with 
objects that represSivt security, such as familiar clothing, cooking utensils, 
bedding, and entertainment equipment. People in recreation vehicle^ are able to 
^ve about the country in relative comfort. But more important, they are' able , 
to establish and maintain -a secure territory once they have arrived at their 
destination. I\nier,e the tent and the sleeping bag in the past have sufficed to 
delineate boundaries, the recreation vehicle now serves that function. 

As abstract as ttiis may seem, it doe^ not take long to recognize the ^yndVome - 

among modern-*day recreatrionis ts. Observations at recreation sites, particularly 

at high transient sites, indicatb that feu recreation vehicle users venture 

outside the confines o^^ their vehicles#once they have parked , and taken care ot 

essentials. Of course, this is a generalization of the total process of develo/iiv^, 

interactions between individuals and dj^fferent seTs of operational environments. .y 

Many people are able to adjust more readily to camping than others. But for 

Xhose without prior exposure, recreation vehicle camping offers an easy adap^ 

tat ion to *';/ilderneas'* living. / 

*'■ • 



Interactions * . . ^ 

The. recreation vehicle camper ,ina5^ .become the tent ca'mpery or ^he c^r camper,* or 
the boat camper, and maybe the wilderness campet. Making that tr^sitioa frgm , 
one to another may^ depend in part on thp individual's perception of* wilderness ^ 
and^'the implied lETir eat of that wilderness 'to their well-being. ^' 

Catton has stated that ^*wildVrtt^ss use resufB^ from positive attractions by 
the natural environment as well as fi;om mere rep^ulsioh .>by url^in -environments . 
(Jampers seek x^^ortunities for social contact with chosen companions but are 
also motivated by a quest for privacy whic^ can be gained either from geographic 
remoteness in. back country areas, or from adherence* tU a norm of noninvolvement 
in intensively used campgrounds*. " t^^l21) ^ • . t * 

The ^isame may be ^id of neophyte outdoor recreatTonists . Positive attractions, 
such as natibnal parks, may draw theia from the relative -security of their every- 
day living environments .il Privacy, too, may be achieved not through remoteness 
but , through exclusiveness / 

H ; " ' \ ■ • . * r ^ 

An environment is operationally signiflcant:| to tl\e individual or^an^j^m and 
concerns specifics only when they become part of^ the environment to wh^ch 
behavior i^ust adapjt . Responses' to familiar situations and regular- events are • 
acquired ♦ This includes the learning of responses appropriate to other grjoup 
members in organized societies. When individual members, situations, or events 
change, new responses ar^ acquirdl^and old ones may be lost or pcfrsist . This 
means of adapting to change is a ^continuous process in higher animal 
societies. (6:27) * ' * 

^ - \ - 

One important factor* in motivational development is association with, others* 
The basic values of an individual are generally those shared by the group or 
groups with whicK he or she associates^. If the people one associates with are 
urbanists , ^ utilizationists , and nondif f erentiators , and have a preference' for 
easy-access car camping in places with modern conveniences, one has an oppor-- 
tunity to deVelop the same* constellation of n^otivational attitude^. If one 
goes around with oreservat i^^mists atfid natural-environmental dif f erent ia-tors 
who have a zeal for backpacking- to remote places, there is a good prospect 
qf becoming that sort of person oneself. (4:125) 



The process of becoming either car camper or wilderness backpacker is essentially% 
'the same. The individua^L must hav^ or .have had* some form. o,f aCiCKdrity^ figure 
td rely oh during the , adaptation process > If ehls authority figure is missing 
or has had only ^^mited experience with* different operational enviiromaents , , the 
same limitations 'ale ^Imposed on th§ neophyte Sreoreat^onist . Thus it is man 
''together" that produces* an environment with the totality of its socioculture 
and psychological formations. Solitary human beings ^are beings , on the animal 
level. (1) Few peoplk operate in total anonymity Thus when one examines the 
* wilderness, one may defin^^a wilderness in relation to an individual as that 
environment that ^surrounds* a ^humkn being when that humAn bei;;ig has been isolated ' 
from '^the Rights, ^sounds; and smells of human activity, to which they have 
become accustoiii^d . * 

Group Iivteractlonfe , . ^ 

I ' " . • . . . . • 

T4ere is so^e knowledjge of organism-en\?'ironment relations , but knowledge of how 

social grofups adapt tj'o an environment is 'still specuJative. (6:25) Probably, 

it wili continue to l^e so for -some .time 'to come. -There is information, however, 

on Vyjw groups interact Cti outdoor- settings . Some of th^s 'work has focus*ed on - 

people using fistablished or politically defined wilderness or back country areas. 

Little has* been .focused ^n the individual and/or'' sociaL, group in their relation v 

jOo wildern|ss as defined in this paper. 

One fundamental of sociology \s Chat, i&A is a social animal. A person hunts, 

produces., and trades with fellow human beings, and usually establishes a nuclear 

' -I • • • 

family with, someone of the opposite sex and lives most of his or her life in a 

family. Human beings 'seem to require group life to survive at all, or at least 

'to keepAheir social' orientat ion , mental .health, and feeling of life as worth- 

whil^^ ^(10:1) This is particularly important when analyzing people's behawioj- 

in outdoor settings. Referring back to the innercity children attending the • 

ecology camp, one will remember that the need for group support was very strong. 

In another ^ttuat ion, several Jifth- and sixth-grade children wereobserved 
working in aJi putdoor setting for several weeks. artStially, exhibited , 

the same- behavior^as the children' at the ecology camp ; loud "tall.ins , rough- 
housing, holding'^hands, and gen^ral^ nervousness. After repeated visits to the 
site, "thfese actions changed to wWrp each -child felt comfortable in Moving 

ooin 

. . ■ - . -• » 



about the setting ^nd eii^gagtng in the education program offered for their en-- ' 

joyment. A dramatic change occurred, however, when these children' walked trofia - 

the farailfar educational setting tq a new*setting, to^ which they had bad no 

prior exposure, • While- the second s^etting \^^^^'ust across the .fence and easily ^ 

visible- from where they had been working, it diS not h^ve clearly defined * 

boundaries and tra^ils. The immediate reaction of the children in /parsing from 

' , ^ ^ , \ / ^ 

th^ old area to the /hew area was to revert to their formed nervous behavior. 

/ ' . . * ^ 

Reliance on social iijteracticfn, particularly with the adults , ^became praram9un^/j 

Each child had to establish cor^tact, preferably physical contact, with another. ^ 

person as Shew (13) so aptly observed ^s in war,' disaster,' or the 'death ofj^ec^ ^ 

loved one. V ^ * * 



llpon returning to the first education settings their actions Returned ^:o what 
had been^stablished during the preceding '"v^^ks . Not until^they passed 
jthrough^the ^f ence mid had reestablished cojitact w^th clearly .defined boundaries 
'and pathis* Aid this occur^. For those children^j:l^fen , .the fence divided security^*" 
from wilderA£6s^. - / * - 



As Percy "^states , **lt is the'' ' environment' to which -the orgairt^frr responds In. a 
tiologically^ adaptive fashion, and the ircde of the uesponsey^s the ^satne whether 
the^nvironment coAsists-of other orga^^Siins or is ina^tganic in nature." (11:238) 



Communication pj.ays /an int^gral*part of adapting to. a new/environment* It l^as 
been assumed that ^man uses of ;space §re tl^ulated ^ conv^j-s^tion of gestures 
„ coiamunicatign by signs. 

\ In all social animals, t)^e function of communicati-ou is to 'en^Jjle ' two or more 

individuals to coordinate^^eir actions tpwaf^d one another an^l tov/ard environ- * 

' - . ... .1 

mental pbgects. (6:25) Moreover, it is used' to direct people's a({:t ions of 

^encourage their actions dn some form d^r another. But more often than not, 

<:dmmunicatiDns between individualjB seiTve as social ^reinforcements tio currl^nt 

actions. Examples could be drawn from jevery^^^. activities however , an example 

v . * ' ■ ^ f ^ ' ' » ' ■ \ 

^ using subjects participating in an outdoor qfciucation program shall be use\l. j 

t participate in nature hikes and self-educating ''[nature trail" 
adventures more often than once or twice ^ach yea^. So it is interesting to 
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.analyze pe<iple's behaviof on such a hike as it relates to the theme of this 
^ paper. Personal observations by the author indicate that many people-^s behavior 
is fairly stabje>a^ <:hey* leave their motor vehicle in grotrps and proceed beVond 
the boundaries of the parking lot and b^in their journey along a we ll,:ide fined 
path t;hat has been established as a loop trafl. if the group is not top large, 
and, there is no other group nearby, the individual members will tend to spread 
out, spend, a lot of .time loolc:fta^at objects in the 'surrounding area, and read'^the 
displayed materials. As the group progressed, Jiowever, th^sef actions change.' 
.J Contact between individuals increases, verbal coirfmuniqatidns "increase and* at* times i 
become louder^ less attention is Jp.al-d to ,ffie surroundings^ and the pcJsted^educa-- 
tional informatiop.* But &s the group progresses a little further ajid ascertains 
that^they ax^e returning to the parking lot, their actions approximate their 
earlier behavior. Reading of display material ;indi*eases , individuals separp-te, 
talking decreases , and more time is *spent looking at their surroundings. 

^' * ■ . . • * » * 

For these people, this ed^ of the. parking lot marks the edge of the wilderness. 
Their po4:or vehicl^ is a .symbol of security; security which they had left for 
a brief exposure to a new ^experience,'* and securtc^^ to which they returned. 

^ Participation in outdoor recreation and outdoor education activities requires in 
many insta;ijces group participation — particularly if people in the group have not 
been exposed to tljat kind of environment before* >kKfnley has stated that 
*'about one-half of all wilderness useT is by small jfamily groups, and much of the 
remainder is by small ^clusters of friends. The iv^ilderness experience is tvpieallt^^ 
sought in the company of a few i«itimates. A part ial explanat ion for this 
phenomenon may be the benefits stemming from the simplified role playing, reduced 
status .seeking, and interpersonal competition prevailing in such grtXip and 
the resulting 'feeling of solidarity among group members as they meet the ciialteoges 
Jif. distance, time, terrain, and xceather . " .(8 :68) ^ 

But Stankey, JLucas, and Limejwrote. that "it is likely that jimch of the currerit 
pressure on wild^rnes3 stems from persons simply seeking; the chance to hike .or 
get away from t^h highly developed, civilized world, for a short time/* (13:1*31 



Hendee, Cattoa, .^larlow, and Bockmann surmise that most wilderness use is by 
«mall "family groups who are more likely\to have children than the censused popu- 
lation. Nearly 70 percent of all visitors took their first wilderness trif) 
T)efore-they were 15 years old. Increases in wilderness visitation will continue 
as -tjhe offspring of current wilderness users acquire a taste for primitive camp- 
ing. (5:18) I:toreover, 44 percent of the respondents in Hendee et al.'s survey 
also indicated that three or more of their five closest friends participated. 
This evidence suggests that wilderness values tend to be developed early in life 
^and corttiuue vo be reinforced through social behavior later in life. (5:18) 
Nearly 25 percent of the respondents ;;ere single, 75.3 percent were married, and 
the remaining 1.9 were separated, widowed, or divorced. ^f the married respondents 
15.2 percent had no children, 34.5 percent had one child^f 41.0 percent had t\:o or 
three, 7.7 percent had four or five, and 1.7 percent had six or more. (5:14) 
It app^|r&,^ again, that recreation patterns of adults are clearly linked with 
childhooa experiences. 

But another factor must be considered as well — education. Existing data indicate 
that people- who have had at least some college experience are far more likely to 
be wilderness users than are persons with a high school education or less. Per- 
sons with /postgraduate educations are even more likely to visit wilderness areas. 
In fact, a comgpsite review Indicates that more than 60 percent of the respondents 
included in these wilderness user studies came from less than the top 10 percent 
of the U.S. population in terms of educational attainment. (5:12) 

The more one is exposed to different operational environments, the easier it is 
to experience ftew environments for the first time. One can hypothesize that 
wilderness as a'concept is a fuliction of perception and exposure. As an itidivid- 
ual is repeatedly exposed to new environments, the edge is pressed back. 

Wilderness then, as thus submitted, is much more than a physical entity; it is 
a\state of mind, a way of thinking. For many people, particularly those t^iat do^ 
nol| venture into designated wilderness and back country areas, ^the wilderness ' 
beg^ig at the ed§e of t|he concrete. For thOfee with no exposure, the wilderness 
nay begin at the edge of a neighboring field. For others less fortunate, the ed;^e 



may be at the end of the block where they live and- work. Wilderness exists for 
each and every hutfah, being. VJhere the boundaries ^'egin and end is up to the^ indi- 
vidual. What the individual perceives to be wilderness is a matter of historical 
perspective. 

It can be a pofetic and deep-felt concept, more sociological than ecological, 
in the minds of people. It can exist anywhere. ' ^ 
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